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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


“ Are we tending toward nationalism ?” asks the Boston 
News. It certainly looks that way. 


Glucose is going up; wages in the glucose factories are 
going down. ‘This is the outcome of the glucose trust. 


A popular industry at present is the manufacture of 
stories about the breaking up of the people’s party. If the 
new party continues to “ break up” as it is doing in Kansas, 
Kentucky, Ohio and other states, it will eventually present 
a very picturesque ruin. 


Over 200 old men responded to a recent advertisement of 
a New York firm asking for three old men to do easy work. 
The reporter’s heart was touched by the stories and appear- 
ance of the 297 disappointed applicants. “I have been 


Searching for employment,” said one, ‘for two years, and, 


with the exception of a few odd jobs, I have failed utterly. 


I now have poorer health, poorer spirits and less money 
than when I began to work for my living, and I see nothing 
before me but increased suffering and smaller prospects 
every day. here is no place in our civilization for old 
men. I blame no one. I simply recognize the fact that I 
ame-not needed in the world and it is best that I leave it.” 
The old man may not have been responsible for his poverty, 
but somebody is. This is a brutal civilization of ours. The 
worthy are often the weak; but the weak are not wanted. 
Society resorves its crown for those who can make money, 
— and buckets of it. 


A Practical Argument for a Municipal Fuel Yard. 


The daily papers announce that the dozen or so kindling 
factories in Boston have formed a trust, and that hereafter 
the price of kindlings per 100 bundles will be $1.80 instead 
of $1.40 as heretofore. This is a very practical sort of 
argument for a municipal fuel yard to sell to citizens at cost, 
and one which the average householder is dead sure to 
appreciate at all its value. After all is said, it must be 
admitted that it is the trusts and not the nationalists, 
which are compelling the people to nationalism. 


The Result in Kentucky. 


The organic press of both of the old parties employ rather 
a crafty course in dealing with the Kentucky election. 
Little or nothing was said upon the subject prior to the 
election ; but upon the eve of polling day word was passed 
round that the people’s party managers had bunched their 
best #peakers in the blue grass state, and were claiming a 
vote of 40,000 and more. On Tuesday it was generally 
agreed that the new party did not cut any figure in the 
returns. 

Neither of these statements are correct. The strong 
speakers of the party were doing service elsewhere at the 
time, mainly in Georgia, Alabama and other southern states. 


/ Several more obscure speakers from the outside were sum- 


moned to Kentucky, and a sharp campaign of less than six 
weeks was conducted intelligently and effectively. Politi- 
cal students need not be reminded that Kentucky is the last 
state to be selected upon general principles for a pew move- 
ment. In the first place the system of voting js old and 
vicious. The Australian ballot system has nog yet been put 
in operation there, and the democratic party with its bour- 
bon traditions is thoroughly entrenched. The southern 
farmers, while asking their northern brethren to desert the 
republican party, are naturally slow to leave the democracy 
as it raises certain local contingencies, the fear of negro 
domination in state affairs for example. 

It is safe to say that when the returns are all in it will be 
found that the people’s party has gained a genuine victory 
and a foothold in Kentucky. It doubles at once any esti- 
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mate which could be safely made before of the people’s 
party vote in Ohio this fall, and its effect will be scarcely 
less in every state in which the party will have a ticket. 

The course of the Louisville Courier-Journal, Henry 
Watterson’s paper, is very significant in reference to the 
election on the 3d instant. ‘That this powerful democratic 
journal was greatly surprised when confronted by this 
sudden uprising of the agricultural districts and no little 
discontent among the wage-workers. It elected to keep its 
surprise to itself, and there has not been an issue up for 
years upon which the Courier-Journal has said so little as 
this of the people’s party vote in its own election. It at 
first put the new party vote at about 3000, which was about 
what republican organs at the north estimated it. We now 
observe that after waiting a week it is constrained to admit 
that “the vote for the people’s party state ticket prom- 
ises to turn out somewhat heavier than has been generally 
expected. Forty-five counties, whose full report has been 
made out, give Erwin (people’s candidate for governor) over 
14,000 votes.” As there are 119 counties in the state, and as 
the back counties which are the slowest to forward their 
returns are agricultural counties, it is fair to assume that 
the total vote will be shown by the full official returns to be 
far above the 14,000 conceded by the Courier-Journal. 
This is certainly a brilliant beginning, all things considered, 
and we are not surprised to see the C.-J. quoting with 
apparent approval the remark of a Kentucky democrat: “TI 
hope the democratic party will adopt a conciliatory policy 
toward the Alliance people. We should welcome them 
back and show them that in the democratic party they can 
find afl that is to be expected in the way of political 
reform.” 

This reference to the Alliance brings out another matter. 
The people’s party standing is far above its technical figure. 
The break began with the caucus contests for legislative 
candidates weeks ago. In many cases the democratic lead- 
ers surrendered to the Alliance demands and nominated 
farmers, rather than take the consequence of an Alliance 
bolt. The result is that the character of the Legislature, 
especially in the lower House, indicates that a political rev 
olution is progressing in Kentucky. The democrats claim 
that the House is made up as follows: democrats, 69; re- 
publicans, 17; people’s party, 10; independent democrats, 
4, This is a shrewd way to put it. The independent dem- 
ocrats are Alliance men, and naturally side with the 
people’s party on a contest involving their common princi- 
ples. There are among the 69 members classed as demo- 
crats about 40 Alliance men, and the struggle for the 
speakership will turn upon the decision of these farmers. 
It is openly stated that the farmers will organize the House. 
In other words, if the democrats had not surrendered at 
the caucuses they would have lost control of the Legisla 
ture. It is about an even chance with them as it is. The 
farmers expect to elect their speaker. 

Upon the whole we sympathize with the Courier-Journal 
in its silence. As the New York Press says, “The Ken- 
tucky democratic victory was not such a howling success at 
first advertised.” It was the first gun in this year’s cam- 
paigns, and the people’s party is well pleased with the 
effect of the shot upon the case-hardened sides of bourbon- 
ized Kentucky, 


A Tale of Broken Promises. 

The legislative committee of the Knights of Labor of 
Pennsylvania has made a report as to the results of the 
alliance of the order with the democracy in the elections of 
1890, which ought to be instructive for labor men, national- 
ists and any other bodies of reformers who believe that 
democratic promises are any more to be depended on than 
republican pledges. 

Without going into details as to measures chiefly of local 
interest, it will do to say that the report is a scathing 
review of reform measures, defeated by the indifference or 
open opposition of the party which the vote of the Knights 
and their associates helped to its advantage. The most im- 
portant of all the measures demanded by the Knights of 
Labor was the bill for a constitutional convention, and this 
bill the committee of the Knights of Labor particularly 
state was passed by the republicans in spite of democratic 
indifference. Now, we don’t mean to say that the democ- 
racy is more dishonest than the republican party, but merely 
to take the opportunity to emphasize the fact that it is only 
by independent party action that the people can help 
themselves to anything substantial. 


The Recruiting Sergeant among the Farmer’s Sons. 

A report from the adjutant general’s department at 
Washington in regard to army recruiting throws a strong 
side-light upon the intolerable condition of the Western 
farming population. Until. recently it has been found so 
impossible to induce farmer’s sons to enlist as soldiers in 
the regular army that the effort has scarcely been made. 
Recruiting offices have been limited to the large cities on 
the theory that it was useless to try to attract any but so- 
cial outcasts and men with wrecked careers to a life so hard, 
so hopeless and so oppressive in its conditions as that of 
the common soldier. But of late a profound change has 
taken place in the condition of the Western farmer. Within 
10 years the agrarian condition of Ireland has been repro- 
duced in the West. Reduced to poverty and overwhelmed 
with debt, the farmer sees himself sinking into a serf. No 
wonder that farmers’ sons, looking forward to such a life as 
their parents’, spent in heart-breaking anxieties and unre- 
mitting toil, all to end with eviction in old age, should look 
desperately about for some way of escape, even the least 
promising. 

This is the opportunity of the recruiting officer, and he 
has been quick to see it. In the report referred to it is 
stated that the recruiting bureau is now transferring its 
work from the cities to the farming districts with great suc- 
cess, it being found that a better class of men than ever 
before could be obtained is found among farmers’ boys who 
are anxious to improve their condition by enlisting. Think 
what sort of a condition a young man must be in and look 
forward to when he thinks he can improve it by enlisting as 
a private in the regular army in time of peace! The officer 
making the report goes on jubilantly to say: “In my opin- 
ion the day is not far off when each regimental commander 
in the West will be able to fill his ranks without having to 
send to great recruiting depots in the East for men.” 

We have nothing against the army and should be glad to 
have the quality of its rank and file improved if it could be 
done consistently with the public welfare, but we can not 
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share the satisfaction with which the adjutant general’s office 
regards this improvement of farming districts as recruiting 
grounds. A more convincing and alarming symptom of the 
desperate condition of the agricultural interest there could 
not be. It is more significant than a column of statistics. 


A Demoralizing Situation. 

The failure of A. B. Stockwell was recently announced at 
New York. His biography is a typical one. Business, 
speculation, politics, and even domestic life are so inter 
woven in Stockwell’s career that it is often difficult to sep- 
arate them. He began life as the keeper of a livery stable, 
but. did not make any money until he removed from Ohio 
to New York and married the daughter of Howe, the 
inventor. Stockwell became president of the Howe Sew- 
ing-machine company, and at once entered Wall street. 
His dealings in stocks read like a tale that is told, and his 
wealth was estimated at one time at $25,000,000. He was 
made president of the Pacific Mail Steamship and of the 
Panama railroad companies. His reputed attempts to log- 
roll atPacific Mail subsidy through Congress, in which large 
sums of money figured in the lobbies, and his mammoth 
dealings in Pacific Mail stock that made him a poor man are 
familiar stories in New York. He is now a bankrupt. We 
are fast becoming a nation of gamblers, business and specu- 
tion being too often convertable terms. It is a demoraliz- 
ing situation. 


The Courts and Competition. 


A stenographer’s firm at Chicago, — More & Dundas, — 
which reported the Cronin murder trial for Cook county, 
was compelled by competition to do the work at rates 
below the fixed rates of the Chicago Law Stenographers’ 
association. The firm then sued Bennett, Edwards & Petit, 
whose cut in rates forced More & Dundas to cut also. The 
courts have decided that More & Dundas cannot recover 
damages as their membership of the association implies an 
agreement which, if carried out, would kill competition. 
Judge Waterman, in his decision in this case, says : 

It has from time immemorial been an industrial maxim that com- 
petition is the life of trade, while monopolies have been odious. 
Combinations looking to the destruction of competition have, there- 
fore, always been unfavorably regarded by the law, for it is manifest 
that without competition there can be no such freedom of trade. 
There is another reason why this action cannot be maintained. Any 
agreement which in its object or necessary operation tends to dimin- 
ish competition as to anything the public have for sale, or it is neces- 
sary that the public should use, is void, Public policy requires that 
the public shall obtain the things necessary for its use upon fair com- 
petition in a free and open market, or under such rules and regula- 
tions as the public laws may prescribe, The services in this case 
were rendered for the public, and the public authorities have no right 
to pay a larger sum than that for which they could get the work sat- 
isfactorily done. Any agreement depriving the county of its right to 
secure the performance of this work from any one competent to do 
it was void, as opposed to public policy. 


This decision is hailed as a victory against a monopoly ; 
but a second thought and sundry facts in recent history 
will show quite to the contrary. Two firms belong to an 
association. One of the firms forces the other to cut the 
association rates by offering such a cut itself. While it 
is true that the courts decide that the agreement to hold 
up rates as the association proposes is contrary to public 
policy, it is also true that the penalty comes not upon the 
association but upon the firm that cut the rates. Now, it is 
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very evident that when the demand is such a constant and 
limited quantity as that of stenographic work, combination 
is the most direct way to keep up prices. The combination 
will simply punish Bennett, Edwards & Petit and continue 
the monopoly. 

The only way that the law can get at trusts or monopolies 
is to take advantage of a quarrel among the members of the 
trust or combination. So long as the robbers agree to rob, 
the public seems to be h>'pless. The hope of the country 
lies not in the courts but wwe Legislatures. The competitive 
system\is vicious, but there is very little consolation in 
having the courts say so. The public wants something 
more. 


A Strike which we wish Success to. 

London society is torn up over a recent decision by Judge 
Bayley to the effect that employers have no right to re- 
quire domestic servants to wear caps. In the particular 
case before the judge, a maid on being directed to wear 
a cap, refused to do so on the ground that it was an offen- 
sive badge of servitude, and upon being peremptorily dis- 
missed for disobedience, sued for wages in lieu of notice. 
The judge decided that she was entitled to the wages 
because the requirement to wear a cap was not a lawful 
order, disobedience to which justified a summary discharge, 

We tender our congratulations to Judge Bayley upon his 
intelligence and to the maid upon her pluck and self-respect. 
In our opinion she showed a proper spirit in refusing to 
wear the cap, and we wish there were more like her. 

This whole business of requiring domestics and other 
employees to wear the badges of servitude in the form of 
special caps, gowns or liveries, or what not, is an offensive 
imposition which ought to be resisted by a general strike of 
all concerned. It is painful enough to be compelled by 
poverty to act as a servant to others, but to have the rela- 
tion of inferiority accentuated by a destinctive badge is 
more than anybody ought to be called on to bear. We read 
with great satisfaction that something like a strike against 
mistresses who require this sacrifice of self-respect on the 
part of employees is expected among the house-servants in 
London as a result of Judge Bayley’s decision. We hope it 
may spread to this country. 


Municipal Co-operation. 

Herbert Myrick of Springfield, in an interesting letter to 
the Boston Herald on the subject of coal supply for the 
people, elsewhere quoted from, recommends co-operation 
according to the successful co-operative store enterprises in 
Trenton, N. J., and Lawrence, rather than through the 
instrumentality of the municipal government. The trouble 
with such enterprises, even when successful, is that their 
benefits are limited to a comparatively small number, and 
those who stand most in need of cheap commodities do not 
get them. With a municipal supply its advantages would 
be open to all alike. There is little encouragement for 
people to go into co-operative enterprises such as Mr. 
Myrick favors. The greater number of such attempts fail, 
and persons are therefore reluctant to try the experiment, 
since the chances are that their investment will be unprofit- 
able. Under municipal auspices there is no such risk, and 
the chances are overwhelmingly in favor of getting cheap 
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coal. Why should so many well meaning people feel a 
holy horror of using the most convenient instrument at 
hand —an instrument created expressly for the common 
service of the public? Co-operation at best is a stepping- 
stone to public ownership of business catering to public 
necessities. 


Will Erotic Crimes ever become Unknown ? 

A shocking feature of the criminal calendar in New Eng- 
land this summer has been the murder of women by men 
animated by perverted sexual passion. Recalling as they 
do the still more horrible atrocities of the same nature 
which have of late been reported from England, and the 
recent crime of the same nature in New York, they nat- 
urally suggest to persons interested in the possibilities 
of social reform the question whether it is reasonable to 
expect from better social conditions, and without some 
radical change in human nature, the disappearance of this 
form of crime. 

That many now prevalent crimes will practically become 
unknown under improved social conditions will be readily 
enough admitted. In a state of society in which all should 
enjoy the comforts and refinements of life, in which exist- 
ence without industry, the acquisition of superior wealth, 
or the loss of livelihood, should be alike impossible, it is 
obvious that the crimes of violence, theft and fraud which 
result from lust of gain or fear of loss would be left-without 
a motive. 

Manifestly, however, the particular class of crimes we are 
considering would not be so obviously deprived of motive, 
for the impulses of the sexual nature would presumably 
remain unchanged by any social transformation, however 
radical. It is indeed interesting to reflect that Mr. William 
Morris, the English Socialist, in his recent book, “ News 
from Nowhere,” depicting a future social state which seems 
to him ideal, expressly admits that crimes growing out of 
sexual passion are still known, and indeed makes an inci- 
dent in the story the murder of a successful lover by a 
disappointed rival. We believe, however, that the poet- 
socialist has erred here, and that a truer calculation of the 
mollifying effect upon human passions of better conditions 
would have led him to discard this incident as improbable, 
There is no difference certainly between the human nature 
or natural instincts of different classes of our own society. 
Nevertheless brawls and personal collisions become rare in 
direct proportion to the degree of education and refinement 
enjoyed by a social class. This-is not because educated 
people necessarily like each other any better than the uned- 
ucated, but because in the first place education so enlarges 
the individual horizon and increases the perspective as to 
make personalities seem of less importance, and in the sec- 
ond place, because it makes instinctive a calculation of 
consequences, even under the influence of passion, which, to 
the unintelligent, is practically impossible. The unintelli- 
gent man is like a child which can have but one idea at a 
time. It sees but that one idea whether it be of love or 
hate, and for the time being it blots out the rest of the 
world and quite hides the future. It is not because the 
idea is less intense, but because he has more than one idea, 
that the same thing does not befall the man of education. 

We are confident, therefore, that there is no reason for 
excepting violent crimes growing out of the sexual instinct 


from the list of those which social conditions producing a 
general refinement, will do away with. 

There is another reason for this conclusion. A strong 
element in the state of mind which predisposes men to the 
various forms of crime which spring from sexual instinct, is 
the inherited habit of regarding women as their property. 
This idea, which is absolute with barbarous races, still 
strongly affects sexual relations among civilized peoples, 
especially the coarser and more ignorant classes. We find 
in these classes that not merely do husbands claim absolute 
ownership of their wives, but merely to have selected a 
sweetheart, especially with any encouragement, is held to 
give a man an exclusive title to her company which she may 
not repudiate, and other suitors must respect at their peril. 
Scores of cruel girl murders in this country as well as in 
others are yearly traceable to this savage notion. 

The fact that these crimes occur even now exclusively in 
a certain grade of society and are unknown among the more 
intelligent classes, confirms the previous claim that a gen- 
eral condition of education and refinement would put an 
end to them even without any abandonment of the theory 
of masculine ownership in women. 

But the new social order of nationalism implies utter 
abandonment of the theory and the confirmation to women 
of a personal liberty and an absolute self-ownership as 
complete as that of men, and secured as these rights 
only can be secured, by economical independence of and 
equality with men, both before and after marriage. The 
effect upon one generation of men of the actual practical in- 
dependence which the feminine sex will enjoy under nation- 
alism will be so to alter their whole moral and mental atti- 
tude toward women as to render inconceivable the insults, 
outrages and abominable crimes, the daily record of which 
now defiles the pages of the press. Nationalism is pre-em- 
inently the cause of woman, 


The Chautauqua Dress Reformers. 

The movement for radical dress-reform for women is 
once more fairly under way in this country. The most 
notable event of the Chautauqua Lake meeting this season 
has been the pronunciamento on this subject by Miss 
Willard and several other ladies of much social or public 
prominence. ‘The aims announced are radical, the enthusi- 
asm seems to be unbounded, and the backing is strong and 
influential. Under the circumstances something practical 
may be expected. Corsets, tight waists, and long skirts 
seem to be the points at which the attack of the reformers 
is to be the most vigorously urged. Undoubtedly the 
woman of the 20th century is going to wear a more rational 
costume than her great-grandmother, did but we humbly 
confess that there are few points as to which the prophetic 
vision of The New Nation is quite so blurred as concerning 
just what that ideal costume is going to be like. We 
heartily commend the pluck of the Chautauqua reformers, 
and trust that they may hit upon the true solution. But do 
remember, dear ladies, that whatever else the new dress 
may be, if it is to be a success, it must be, oh, it must be, 
becoming ! 

It is a good idea of Sylvester Baxter, — the preserving of 
the Blue Hills as a public domain. Such a permanent for- 


est reservation established by Massachusetts might lead to 
greater things. 


Py, 
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THE PHOPLE’S ADVENT. 


Tis coming up the steep of Time, 

And this old world is growing brighter, 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 

Yet high hopes make the heart throb lighter, 
We may be sleeping in the ground 

When it awakes the world in wonder ; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 

And heard its voice of living thunder! 

»Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


*Tis coming now, the glorious time 
Foretold by seers and sung in story, 
For which, when thinking was a crime, 
Souls leapt to Heaven from scaffolds gory! 
They pass’d nor saw the work they wrought, 
Nor the crowned hopes of centuries blossom 
But the live lightning of their thought, 
And daring deeds, doth pulse earth’s bosom, 
"Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


Creeds, empires, systems rot with age, 
But the great people’s ever youthful! 
And it shall write the future page 
To our humanity more truthful; 
The gnarldest heart hath tender chords 
To waken at the name of ‘‘ Brother;”’ 
And the time comes when scorpion words 
We shall not speak to sting each other — 
Tis coming! yes, ’tis coming! 


Ay, it must come, the tyrant’s throne 
Is crumbling, with our ot tears rusted; 
The sword earth’s mighty leant on 
Is cankered, with our best blood crusted! 
Room, for the men of mind make way! 
Ye robber rulers pause no longer! 
Ye cannot stay the opening day! 
The world rolls on, the light grows stronger, 
The people’s advent’s coming. 
GERALD MASSEY. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets an old 
friend, Mrs. A., who raises divers points in regard to 
the relations of nationalism with the servant question. 


Smiru. — You look tired out. Evidently you have had 
a hard day’s shopping. 

Mrs. A.—I can assure you I have been engaged in a 
task much less pleasing than shopping. I’ve been servant 
hunting. Really, Mr. Smith, if you could only offer some 
solution of the servant question, the ladies would all become 
nationalists immediately. 

Smiru. — It would certainly be a confession of the insuf- 
ficiency of our plan if we could not, for it claims to be a 
complete theory for the reconstruction of all industrial 
relations. 

Mrs. A.—I suppose you propose to solve the servant 
question under nationalism by abolishing servants alto- 
gether. Everybody being as good as everybody else, of 


course nobody will be willing to serve the others. 


Smriru. — On the contrary, everybody being the recog- 
nized equal of everybody else, there will be no more humil- 
iation in serving others than you feel in pouring tea for 
your guests or waiting on tables at a charity fair. As exer- 
cised between equals, service is the most graceful of human 
activities and always has been so considered. To serve is 
degrading only when and so far as it implies personal 
dependence and social inferiority. Under nationalism there 
will certainly be no servants in the sense of people whom 
you can order about roughly, scold, and treats with discour- 
tesy?; but of service, better, kinder, and more efficient than 
people ever yet received from one another, an abundance. 
As there will be then no serfs of poverty to lay the dirty 
work off upon, it will be the common interest to reduce 
its amount and disagreeableness to the utmost, and what 
must be done will be shared equally at some time of life, 
by all. 

Mrs. A.— That is a pleasant picture, but dear me, it is 
ar off. Can’t you give us some solution of the servant- 
question which shall help us a little now ? 

Smiru. — I don’t think that need be difficult. Did you 
ever consider what the difference is between domestic ser- 
vice and other sorts of work in shops, mills, ete., which 
makes girls so much prefer them to housework, although 
that is often so much easier ? 

Mrs. A. — It has always seemed to me a very unreason- 
able preference on their part. 

Smirn.—I know it is customary to so regard it, but I 
think it can be easily shown that the preference is a very 
natural and even praiseworthy one. Domestic service is 
the only sort of work now left in the whole range of indus- 
tries, in which there is a distinct implication of social 
inferiority on the part of the employer to the employee. It 
is not for nothing that the word “servant,” which was for- 
merly and still in many old-world countries is applied to all 
sorts of employees, is now in this country retained only for 
persons employed in domestic work. The mill owner or 
store proprietor may grind down the girls in his employ to 
half the wages of the house-servant and abuse them in all 
sorts of ways, but he does not think of calling them his ser- 
vants nor would they endure it. Is it strange that girls of 
spirit prefer almost any hardship to taking employment in 
housework ? Wouldn’t you?” 

Mrs. A.— Well, if you put it that way, I suppose I 
should. 

Smiru.— As if for the express purpose of making the 
position of houseworker still more impossible to a man or 
woman with any self-respect, has come of late the importa- 
tion of European devices for emphasizing the servile posi- 
tion of house-workers by compelling them to wear badges of 
servitude in the way of caps, costumes, liveries, ete., which 
serve no possible end save that of ministering to the arro 
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gance of employers and wounding the self-respect of those 
compelled by poverty to accept employment at any terms. 

Mrs. A. — Really, your words are rather hard. 

Smita»— Are they any too hard’? It seems to me that 
to wound the dignity and humiliate the self-respect of one’s 
dependents is every whit as brutal as it would be to assault 
them with bodily blows. 


introducing these European inhumanities ought to be in 


The ladies who are engaged in 
better business. Really, when you think of it, the wonder 
is not that good domestics are so hard to secure but that 
there are to be found any persons at all who are willing to 
accept the humiliating conditions of the house-worker. 
American girls for a generation past have struck absolutely 
against this sort of occupation, and if it had not been for 
foreign immigration, the spirit of republicanism would long 
ago in this vountry have compelled a radical reformation of 
domestic service, which by abolishing the idea of the social 
inferiority of the employee would have placed it in line with 
other industrial occupations. 

Mrs. A.—I confess I don’t see how that could be done. 
The conditions of housework are peculiar. The necessary 
intimacy which the house-worker, although neither friend 
nor guest, has with the family, seems to make it necessary 
that she shall be conventionally regarded as occupying a 
socially distinct position. 

Smitu.— That difficulty suggests the way in which the 
reform will begin, which will probably be the abandonment 
of the idea of residence under the same roof of employer 
and employed. The house-worker will come from with- 
out, being furnished by establishments for that purpose, to 
perform specific duties or to work for certain periods at a 
certain rate just as the plumber or the carpet layer does 
now, aud will have the same independence. 

Mrs. A.— Do you think that plan of service from outside 
would work ? 

Smirn.— Of course it would work. Could anything 
possibly work worse than the present system, against the 
utter worthlessness of which every housekeeper is crying 
out more bitterly year by year? The notion that servility 
wnd obsequiousness on the part of the employee to the 

mployer, which in these days is seen in no other depart- 
ment of industry should for some mysterious reason be 
indispensable when it comes to making beds and sweeping 
rooms, is utter nonsense. 
‘serve the traditions of feudalism in the kitchen long after 


It is this studious effort to pre- 


they have been supplanted by democracy and at least nomi- 
nal equality in the workshop and the field, that accounts 
for the demoralized state of household work. The con- 
ditions of household service to-day are an anachronism. 
Modernize it, democratize it, and it may possibly last 
until nationalism comes, instead of breaking down midway, 
as it now seems liable to. 
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TALES OF A GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 


Alpennar Peck was writing a book. . He told no one its 
particular form and purpose, but evidently it dealt with the 
condition of society in the late years of the 19th century. 

He lived in the southern part of the United States of 
America, but had come North to spend the summer of 1980, 
in order to avail himself of the memory and scrap books of 
his great grandmother. 

Though that venerable woman was born in 1878 and had 
now reached the rather uncommon age of 102 years, she 
still had a hearty enjoyment of this world and a keen inter- 
est in its progress. She had been an unusually thoughtful 
child, and had understood the changes taking place during 
the last quarter of the 19th century better than most young 
people of her time. 

A family group had gathered about Great Grandma 
Peck, as everybody called her, there being two daughters-in- 
law of the old lady in the vicinity who were both grand- 
mothers. It was in the early evening of the day _ after 
Alpennar’s arrival. As usual in summer-time, the gather- 
ing place was in the maple grove beside Grandma Marshall 
Peck’s house. Several of the elder members of the Peck 
family contributed to the annual expense of this grove, thus 
keeping in the family a goodly remnant of a sugar orchard 
that had belonged to their remote ancestors. 

“ Alpennar,” said great-grandma, “You cannot be too 
thankful for the freedom you enjoy as a literary man.” 

“Oh, I am not a literafy man, my dear great-grand- 
mother,” said Alpennar, with something like a blush; “I 
haven’t left my place in the clothing industry, and I doubt 
whether I shall do so. This is only my long vacation, you 
know, which I choose to devote to literary work as well as 
to visiting the old home.” 

-‘T know,” said great grandma, “but I have read your 
contributions to various periodicals, always rejoicing in the 
fact that every man and woman now has leisure and oppor- 


_tunity to be a literary man or woman, if so inclined.” 


Great grandma sighed. As with most old people, the 
memories of her childhood were very distinct. “ When I 
was young,” she said, “it wasn’t every worker who had a 
long vacation every few years, frequent short vacations 
every year, and leisure every day of his life. So few, O so 
very few! could have a quiet comfortable room for entire 
solitude when desired. That used to seem to me one of my 
greatest deprivations. When I was young most people had 
very little time for literature or anything else except the 
hard struggle for existence. You know, and I hope you 
children all rejoice in the fact, that your ancestors on my 
side belonged to what used to be called the ‘ working-class.’ 
My father was a printer. His father was a carpenter. 
My mother was a farmer’s daughter. They were hard 
workers, but they were also reading and thinking people — 
great disadvantages, of course. A few of them had decided 
literary talent and wrote occasionally for papers and maga- 
zines. My uncle Paul wrote two or three quite success 
ful novels. That is to say, they were widely read and 
much talked about. But he could not support his family as 
he wished fo on the income from his writings, and so gave 
10 hours a day to some other business and did the writing, 
which he so much enjoyed, on Sundays, holidays and when 
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he ought to have been asleep. He paid the penalty for 
overwork and broke down early. He died when not much 
more than 40 years old.” 

“ Just at an age when his intellectual powers should be 
coming to their prime, and when, now-a-days,” said Alpen- 
nar,” “aman would see just before him a chance to devote 
the rest of his life entirely to his chosen work.” 

“My uncle Paul had great difficulty for many years, to 
get his first book published. It was radical, for those days, 
and no publisher would accept it or dared run the risk 
of publishing it at first. He was poor nearly all his life. 
But you will have no trouble about getting your book pub- 
lished.” 

“No,” said Alpennar, “my only concern is about the 
contents of the book. As for the expense of publication, 
my wife will hardly allow me the proper self denial of an 
ambitious author. She pays a large part of my expenses 
from her own credit card and makes me her guest in very 
generous fashion.” 

“ But, great-grandma, I love to do it,” said Flora, Alpen- 
nar’s wife. “I take pleasure in his authorship, and like to 
help him save in various ways so that he can publish his 
book promptly and in good shape.” 

“We all take stock in the forthcoming book,” said 
‘cousin Perey. “Remember you and Flora and little 
Theodora are to spend the second fortnight of your visit 
north, as my guests.” 

“ Thank you,” said Alpennar. 
your mother an author ?” 

“She published no volume,” said the old lady, “but she 
wrote a good deal, usually over a fictitious signature. She 
wrote under great disadvantages and seemed to feel that she 
was not doing the best literary work of which she was 
capable. She either wrote because she had some earnest 
word to say which she could not easily keep back, or for the 
sake of the money it brought her.” 

“Did she really write for money?” asked one of the 
younger girls. “I am sorry to hear that she had a sordid 
motive.” 

“ Alas!” said great-grandma, “The trail of the serpent 
was over us all in those days. Bubbles were earned ‘with 
a whole soul’s tasking.’ Men and women taught, sang, 
preached, wrote—did everything they could do — for 
bread and butter, for cake and pie. Every gift of the mind 
and grace of the spirit was in some way measured by the 
market price. We did not see how we could help it. It 
would not be fair to say that my mother’s object in writing 
was money, since she would have written what she felt that 
that she must say whether paid for it or not —if she could 
have found time to do so. But when she received pay for 
her articles she could hire a washerwoman and buy ready- 
made clothes instead of doing the family washing and mak- 
ing the children’s garments herself.” 

“O what a shame,” said Flora, “that a woman who loved 
to write and whose articles were in sufficient demand to 
receive payment, should have to do laundry work and 
sewing besides! ” 

“ And serve as cook, chamber maid, nurse and governess 
so well, receiving no pecuniary reward for all those ser- 
vices,” added Grandma Marshall Peck, great-grandma’s 


“Great-grandma, was not 


daughter-in-law. “Fortunately Alpennar’s mind is not dis- 
tracted by any fear of the wolf at the door.” 

“ What wolf?” anxiously inquired little Theodora. 

“She meant starvation, darling,” said cousin Percy. 
“ That wolf is no longer at any one’s door; it is practically 
extinct in our day and nation. Not only is all fear of the 
wolf at an end, but there is no more worry among lovers as 
to how they shall keep the kettle boiling!” 

“What kettle? ” asked Theodora, hiding her face in her 
mother’s lap as she saw the smiles on the faces about her. 

‘ Dear great-grandma,” said Flora, “tastes differ, I know, 
but I never'can imagine how love could thrive well with so 
many pot and kettle worries as married people had in your 
day.” 

“ Excuse me, Flora,” said Alpennar. “ But please don’t 
get great-grandma started on that subject this evening.” 

Great-grandma laughed. “Little did my contemporaries 
foresee,” said she, “the strain that would be put upon your 
imaginations in the endeavor to understand how your 
ancestors could support life ani be happy in the midst of 
their daily hardships and anxieties. We called this life a 
‘vale of tears,’ you know.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Flora. “ But if your mother were 
paid for literary work why couldn’t she take life more 
easily ? I thought money would buy everything.” 

“So it would, almost, if you had enough of it. But com- 
petition had grown sharp in the literary market. Those 
few journals that paid for all they published were flooded 
with contributions, most of them declined, of course. There 
were innumerable papers, just able to live or to afford a 
bare living to their editors and publishers, and these were 
largely filled with the work of writers who, for various 
reasons, were unable to command compensation. Many 
wrote much and well all their lives, with very little or 
no pay, always hoping to do better in that respect. Some 
writers deliberately chose journalism as their ‘trade’ or 
means of livelihood. They were expected to write to suit 
the literary market—to please the populace. It was 
usually a poor reward that they received for selling their 
brain work to supply the popular demand. There were oc- 
casional persons of genius who made a great deal of money 
by their books, and were able to command high prices for 
magazine articles, stories and poems. But most writers 
could not live comfortably and devote themselves to litera- 
ture, unless they had wealth derived from some other 
source.” 

“How came your mother to receive pay in the first 
place ?” asked Alpennar. 

“Some little thing she sent to a household department of 
a monthly magazine led the editor to ask her to contribute 
regularly at so much — I thinkit was $5 —acolumn. She 
was glad to do so, as the family were in straightened 
circumstances. She wrote regularly for the same journal 
for’ about a dozen years, and then stopped because she had 
said all she could in that line. Besides, another editor had 
taken the place of the one who first employed her, and he 
cut up her articles, putting names of his own choosing to 
them, at the same time that he had reduced her pay. 
Rates for such literary work had fallen by that time, as 
women had found that they were more likely to be paid for 
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practical than for sentimental writing, and writers for 
household departments had sprung up everywhere.” 

* Did she write only on such subjects ? ” 

“Ono. But she was always inclined to express in writ- 
ing whatever interested her deeply. When housekeeping 
and the‘care of children came to her as a married woman, 
she found it pleasant to write out the lessons her daily 
life brought her. But the editor who first employed her 
regularly, used to write her a letter about once a year, in 
which he always exhorted her to remember that she was 
writing ‘ for the market,’ and his subscribers cared more to 
be told how to make good pan-cakes and preserves than to 
learn her views on the woman question or the future of 
human society. Mother always mentally rebelled against 
the mercenary standard. Not long after she began to write 
for pay, she received a bank check which gave her double 
her usual compensation. She acknowledged the check with 
some rejoicing over the increase. The publisher then wrote 
her, asking her to say frankly what pay she thought she 
ought to receive. She replied that she would much prefer 
to do all her writing with no thought of money, purely for 
the love of it, but as the world was arranged she could not 
take time to write at all, unless she had pay enough to 
make her friends see that she was not wasting time when 
writing instead of doing other work. She confessed that 
she had been satisfied with her first pay, and after that it 
was the usual rate. I wish my mother could have had the 
leisure of women now-a-days. She used to get up early 
and sit up late to get a chance to write without disturbance. 
Sometimes she would get in a great hurry and scribble in 
the midst of our racket and disorder. When she sealed up 
her packet for the month and sent it off, she would turn to 
us children with a smile and a kiss all around, and would 
try, by uncommon good cheer, to atone for what she feared 
had been neglect of her family. My father sympathized 
with her literary work, especially after she wrote more on 
the social questions of the day. They talked those over 
together a good deal, and father would have written, too, 
but he could not do it without leisure and quiet. As 
mother usually received no pay for articles on those sub- 
jects, reform journals not belonging to what was called the 
capitalistic press, she had some conscientious scruples about 
taking time from the family sewing and housekeeping for 
writing which did not pay.” 

“ Didn’t pay ? ” asked Flora. 

“©! If she could have foreseen —I hope she did in some 
faint degree, at least —the freedom and independence of 
the women of this generation, and the equal sharing of all 
in the culture and discoveries of the race, the equal oppor- 
tunity of all for the happy exercise of individual gifts, — 
how thankful she might well be if she even spoke or wrote 
the least word in favor of full and equal human rights!” 

“ What a pity,” said Cousin Dolly, “if any one even felt 
that the advocacy of full and even human rights did not 
pay! How thankful we are, all of us, that none of our 
ancestors ever made themselves infamous by writing or 
speaking against the brotherly organization of society !” 

“Children,” gently suggested Alpennar’s mother, “I 
think it is time to sing our evening hymn, as some of our 
little ones are getting sleepy.” 

Ruth Exviis FREEMAN. 
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AN ELOQUENT NATIONALIST. 


“ Why am I a nationalist, you ask?” remarked a citizen 
of Massachusetts at a recent club dinner at Boston. “I 
will tell you. Let me review my actions yesterday. In 
the forenoon I went out to buy eight mirrors, and, naturally 
desiring to drive a bargain, I went to several establishments 
and jewed them down to the lowest point, although I knew 
that if I made too close a bargain the company would take 
it out of the men’s wages; but that was no affair of mine. 
The afternoon was spent in attempting to collect $25, 
which the man wanted for the necessities of life and which 
I did not want. I was determined to have the money 
because it was due me. Why am I a nationalist? In 
order to protect me from myself.” 


DEATH OF A PROMINENT NATIONALIST. 


It is with sorrow that we announce the death of Mrs. 
Lelia Robinson Sawtelle at her summer home in Amherst, 
N.H. on the 10th inst. She was a well-known lawyer, and 
acquired quite a reputation as a writer, her books having a 
large circulation, and she° was a contributor to leading 
magazines upon legal subjects. She was a devoted nation- 
alist, taking an active part in forming the Second Boston 
club. She was elected its first president, and performed the 
duties of that office for 16 months in such a way as to 
endear her to all the members. 


BEGINNING AT THE RIGHT END OF THE ALPHABET. 


A correspondent from Lexington: Permit me to cordially 
endorse the sagacity of The New Nation in bringing the 
coal issue to the front. It seems to me you are taking pre- 
cisely the right course to give to nationalism a commanding 
position in public discussion in the near future. National- 
ism is to be congratulated, it seems to me, in view of the 
fact that it has been so “strategic” Hs to begin at the 
right end of the alphabet in social affairs. 


POLITICS AND NATIONALISM AT A CLUB MEETING. 


The Boston Nationalist Club No. 2 held its regular 
meeting last Sunday evening. Upon motion of George 
Moulton a committee of three was appointed to confer with 
other local nationalist clubs, with the purpose of bringing 
about concerted action in legislative matters. Harry Lloyd 
being called upon gave a graphic account of his experience 
in stumping Kentucky for the people’s party, and his 
description of the political situation in that -democratic 
stronghold was a revelation to nearly all present. Short 
speeches were made by Jacob Edson, W. J. Shields, C. E. 
Higgins, Mrs. H. 8S. Merrifield and J. K. Hiscock. The 
establishment of a fuel department by the city was fre- 
quently alluded to, and all expressed their gratification at 
the great favor with which the yroposition was received. 


MUNICiPAL COAL YARDS POPULAR. 

At a meeting last week of the Clothing Trade alliance of 
Boston, at which 206 members were present, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted. “That we, the mem- 
bers of the clothing trade in mass meeting assembled, 
heartily indorse the movement for the establishment of a 
municipal coal yard. Freight Handler’s Assembly 5572, 
Knights of Labor, debated the proposition for a municipal 
coal yard, at a recent meeting, and decided to make every 
lawful effort. to bring the movement to a successful termi- 
nation. The Amalgamated Building Trades council has 
discussed the same subject and unanimously indorsed the 
movement inaugurated by the Second Nationalist club 
for a municipal coal yard. No movement ever started 
received a more hearty and universal endorsement among 
wage workers than this one looking to cheaper fuel for the 
masses. 


————— 
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SOCIALISM AND SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 


Vida D. Seudder in the July Andover Review A notable dis- 
cussion which every nationalist should read. 


Let us search for ourselves the interests and incentives 
that will exist in the socialist state, and question whether 
men will be sunk in the dull mechanism of selfish routine, 
or set iree for a fuller life of work and aspiration. We 
shall be helped in our speculative inquiry by seeing what 
conditions now, in our present experience, prove most con- 
ducive to the development of character, and by comparing 
these conditions with those offered by socialism. 


The monotony of a poor man’s life. 


If the advocates of individualism are right, we should 
expect to find them at the bottom of the social scale. 
There the inspiring forces of competition have free play; 
there the sharp goad of necessity drives men to fiercest 
exertion; there rages that struggle for existence from 
whose clash and conflict, we are told,-all heroisms, all most 
strenuous virtues, all clear and strong and forceful person- 
alities emerge triumphant. 

Alas! For these fine, fancy pictures one looks in vain in 
the ranks of the very poor. Instead of characters racy, 
bold, and free, you shall see, if you wander through work- 
shops or slums, sodden faces, natures obtuse to finer issues. 
I think the testimony of all who have lived among the 
poor would agree that there is nothing to equal the dull 
monotony of their lives, the pathetic barrenness of their 
natures. 

Do I say nothing? I mistake. In another region, in a 
remote sphere, the same characteristics reign. Think of 
our very rich ; of our “ leisure classes,” still, thank Heaven, 
small. Would you know its interests, its occupations, its 
auns? Read Ward McAllister, and you will rise from the 
book with a profound pity in your heart for our fashionable 
society, deep as any you can feel for the denizen of the 
slums. 

Two classes in the community are hopelessly bored, — 
the very poor and the very rich. And from these two 


classes to-day, and in the long sequence of history, our | 


great men donot spring. They do not spring from extreme 
poverty ; there, life is starved. They do not spring from 
extreme luxury ; there, life is stifled. 

They spring, I call all history to witness, from the ranks 
of the great middle class. They spring from conditions 
which neither enervate nor crush; conditions simple, 
austere, peaceful; summoning, tempting to work, but, 
unless in rare cases, not forcing to it. The necessity of 
self-support has been in the background only of the con- 
sciousness of most great men. Shakespeare knew it not; 
nor Milton, nor Browning, nor Gladstone, nor Garibaldi, nor 
Gambetta. Carlyle knew it; but he refused to let it alter 
by one whit the grim earnestuess with which he uttered 
unpopular truths, and alienated the British public. John 
Howard knew it not; nor Florence Nightingale, nor Arnold 
Toynbee, nor Father Damien. The long roll of statesmen, 
saints, poets, and philanthropists is made up principally, 
though of course not entirely, of men and women who were 
nurtured in conditions of simple competence and peace. 


Conditions for the development of character. 


A life removed from sordid cares, yet freed from choking 
riches, —this is the life which, so far, has produced the 
highest type of character. ‘This is the life which Jesus 
Christ commended. He attacked the rich with unfaltering, 
revolutionary, sorrowful scorn. Almost, he declared, was it 
impossible for a man clogged with riches to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. But the people on whom he looked 
and said, “Blessed are ye poor,” were not the haggard, 
stunted, ’stupid products of our fierce competitive indus- 
tries. "They were the agricultural poor of Judea,—a 
people hardy, simple, used to labor, to fishing, tilling the 


soil, carpentry, and all useful trades; men free, in the 
healthful simplicity of their lives, untouched by worry or 
haste, to receive in brooding hearts the message of the 
kingdom of God. From suck men Christ chose those dis- 
ciples who remodelled the world; of such men he himself 
was one. 

Thus the conditions among which our greatest men are 
found the conditions clearly inculcated by the teaching 
and example of Jesus Christ, are alike those which imply a 
comparative freedom from material anxieties and material 
interests. Just such conditions it is which socialism aims 
to make universal. 

In return for maintenance, the state will demand from 
every man and woman a moderate amount of daily labor. 
And here we run against one of the stock objections to 
socialism, —an objection so ethical and so vital that we 
must stop to consider it. It is claimed that in the socialist 
state men will do no work. 


Work in a socialist state. 


The contention sounds reasonable enough. Place you 
bootblack, scrubbing vigorously at his trade, in the socialist 
state. Behold his incentives vanish away! No fear that 
he go hungry if he fail to secure a certain number of five- 
cent shines; no more chances, on the other hand, that he 
attain the true democratic ideal of every boot-black, and 
become, he too, a second Jay Gould. Wherefore should the 
boot-black then black? He-will abjure forever the blacking 
of boots. He will bask in the sun, consume unlimited 
tobacco, and rejoice in the social revolution. 

The picture has the tints of life; but let us look at it 
more closely. Your boot-black was “born tired.” He 
comes of an anemic race, exhausted by generations of 
overwork, diseased and run to seed by life under unwhole- 
some conditions. 

Suppose —remember our liberty of assumption — sup- 
pose socialism to have been in force for three generations. 
That is, suppose that for three generations everybody had 
had enough to eat, drink, and wear, and decent houses to 
live in. A race of children would, it is fair to say, greet 
our eyes different from the languid, half-alive little waifs 
who, with pitiful stolidity or a more pitiful and ghastly 
nervous vivacity, sport around the streets of our slums. 
We should doubtless not find a perfectly healthy people, 
but we should assuredly find a higher average physique 
than we find to-day. 


The impulse to work is instinctive. 


Now, I claim that in people with physical nerve and 
muscle nourished for a few generations back, the impulse to 
work, the delight in productive energy, is innate, instinct- 
ive, masterful. 

Already, to-day, the work-impulse is strong in the normal 
man. Every one wants to be busy. Every one feels the 
inspiration of a sharp summons to action. Who can see 
the rugged top of a mountain caressed -by clouds without a 
tingling desire to climb thither? Who can think of a great 
art or science without the quivering of latent energy, long- 
ing to conquer? No sane man. What pleasure like that 
of a piece of work accomplished? What, except the delight 
of the doing? Few people are absolutely lazy. Even the 
votaries of pleasure work hard enough; and preposterous 
as it may seem, many rich men and women are indolent, or 
at least unproductive, simply because they do no know what 
to do; their labor is-useless, often, simply because mis- 
directed. It may be that this work-impulse is a late note 
of evolution; yet some animals possess it; and Adam, in 
the grand old story, is set, even before the Fall, to dress and 
keep the earth-garden. Be this as it may, in man as a pro- 
duct of Western civilization the impulse has come, and come 
to stay ; and joy of productive activity is a primary instinct 
of every healthy soul. The lethargy of bequeathed ex- 
haustion and the inertia of reaction are, I believe, respon- 
sible in our climate for the greater part of the indolence of 
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the race. Numbers of people under our present system are 
not more than half alive. For these poor creatures, weak, 
stunted, or heavy in brain and body, little can be felt but 
the tenderness of sorrowful pity. A better day may surely 
come; a day when all may know, what many cannot know 
in this languid civilization, the simple rapture of doing; the 
delight of the athlete, whose austere activity thrills his 
every nerve and muscle with the joy of life. 


Money not the best motive. 


And, beside this initial impulse, there will be plenty of 
incentives to work. ‘The best work of a community, even 
in our hard-driven civilization, is not done for money; it 
has never been done for money. An army of the world’s 
workers — pioneers, physicians, statesmen — rise in protest 
against the debased pessimism of such a thought. Money 
is a correlative to labor ; it is not — by all that is practical, 
as by all that is ideal, let us repudiate the idea — it is not 
the motive. The avoidance of starvation is not the only 
spur to work. Men have been known to scorn delights and 
live laborious days for the sake of winning praise from 
their fellow-men. The desire for praise is mighty, insist- 
ent; demanding that men recognize the work as good, and 
honor the doer thereof. Honor is a stirring word : it drives 
soldiers to the act of death; might it not also drive them 
to the nobler act of useful life? In the very fact of 
creation there is a mystic rapture; the blessed conscious- 
ness of power, which, whether it achieve a table or a poem, 
knows itself one with the productive energy of the uni- 
verse. And, finally, we cannot ignore that sense which 
grows;with our growing, and shall spread more.and more 
aS organic consciousness deepen, and as socialistic con- 
ditions prevail; the sense that every bit of work, however 
menial or dull, is accomplished not for the self, but for the 
all. The hour cometh when the performance of a bit of 
manual work shall be as distinct and happy a piece of ser- 
vice as watching the sick or feeding the hungry; for in 
those days we shall have learned that to help the positive 
production of the world is as great as to care for its victims 


Some nobler joys. 


Joy of activity, joy of fame, joy of achievement, and joy 
of service,— these are the joys that might play upon the 
healthful, eager, sensitive organism, and draw into it a due 
share in the great labor of the world. And it is claimed 
that they will not be sufficient ; that the fear of starvation 
must be added, or men, undeterred by vacant days or the 
the pitying scorn of their fellows, will yield themselves 
to luxurious indolence, because, forsooth, they know that 
society will treat them kindly as it would treat a stray cat, 
and will give them shelter and food! Such a contention is 
false to all faith in our common humanity; more than this, 
it is false to the facts of human experience. . 


ENLARGING THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Prof. Tucker in the Andover Review: Neither can one 
overlook the tendency to intercept wealth on its way into 
‘private hands through corporate bodies, by enlarging the 
economic functions of the municipality and the state. 
When Prof. Marshall asks, “ What business affairs should 
be uhdertaken by society itself acting through its govern- 
ment, imperial or local?” he puts a question of growing 
interest in all highly organized communities, The question 
is more advanced in England than in the United States; for 
here it has been held in chéck by municipal corruption. 
Birmingham, Glasgow and now London are examples of the 
economic uses to which city corporations may be put. But 
these particular corporations do not rest upon universal 
suffrage, but upon a graduated system of property qualifica- 
tion. American cities have had too serious a struggle to 
guard the business interests necessarily committed to the 
city corporation to be eager to intrust new and more unre- 
stricted interests to them. Still the tendency toward the 
use of municipalities for business purposes is beginning to 


show itself in this country; and it may be that the neces- 
sity for their increased use in this direction will help to 
their purification. If the economic function of the muni- 
cipality really ought to be increased, if it can naturally do a 
part of the business now in private hands at great gain to 
individuals, it is not unreasonable to expect that citizens 
will arouse themselves and see to it that the affairs of the 
city are conducted on business principles. And we may 
come in time to show a pride in all that pertains to muni- 
cipal administration and improvement like that which char- 
acterizes the better cities of England and the continent. 


NOT A SUBJECT FOR SNEERS. 

Boston Record: If the nationalists can show that coal 
can be furnished cheaper at retail under some system of 
co-operation, whether individual or municipal, than it is 
to-day, they will have a very large popular support. If, on 
the other hand, coal dealers can demonstrate that they are 
furnishing coal at as low a price as is consistent with safe 
business principles, all well and good; but the ordinary 
citizen will see at once why the city should buy its coal at 
the lowest possible price, and will ask himself the question 
why the system cannot be extended so as to include’ him. 
This is a matter which is not to be sneered out of sight, and 
will have to be considered and discussed seriously. 


GRANITE HOUSES FOR THE LIVING. 

“Some time in the future,” writes a subscriber to The 
New Nation from Quincy, “when the great and most 
important question has been settled, perhaps a change in 
the granite business may be thought of. There are about 
2000 men here working almost exclusively for the honor 
and benefit of the dead; while our new-formed city is 
sadly in need of a retouch in many places, and many of its 
hard-working inhabitants live in attic rooms whose temper- 
ature unfortunately keeps pace with the seasons. It seems 
to me, if we were allowed to build residences for the living 
instead of the dead, the stone-cutters of Quincy could live 
in palaces of cut and polished granite and have regular 
streets and roads so well needed. The horses and oxen 
could pull still bigger loads and would suffer less than 
they now do. Rev. Mr. Slattery addressed a meeting here 
last spring for men warring against moral and political 
evils. At the close one man said to another, ‘ He did very 
well, but he ought to have gone one step further.’ ‘ You 
mean about the New Nation.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘That is so.’” 


SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION SOCIETIES. 


Herbert Myrick, the editor of the New England Home- 
stead, who has announced a book upon co-operation from 
the farmer’s standpoint, writes as follows to the Boston 
Herald: The true plan is that adopted by the Arlington 
Co-operative association of Lawrence, and the Trenton 
Co-operative association of Trenton, N. J. These are well- 
established co-operative stores. They handle coal as they 
do other products. ‘The coal is bought on the best possible 
terms, a fair retail price charged (about the same as the 
dealers exact) to consumers, and the profits, after paying 
operating expenses, including five per cent per annum on 
capital, and a conservative allowance for depreciation and 
reserves, are divided among the buyers of coal as a dividend 
or rebate on the amount of their purchases. The Arlington 
Society controls the retail coa) trade in Lawrence, and 
makes a dividend or rebate of eight to ten per cent on the 
money paid for coal, beside materially lowering retail 
prices. The Trenton association, selling at “trust” retail 
prices, made a gross profit on coal last year of nearly 30 
per cent, a net profit of some 20 per cent, and returned a 
dividend to its coal buyers of 15 percent. In both cases 
coal and all other articles are sold exclusively for cash, thus 
avoiding all the losses and expenses of a credit business, and 
effecting big savings for numbers. 
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THE STATE OF OHIO IN LINE OF BATTLE 


AND READY FOR THE FRAY. 


A Ticket and a Platform Promulgated by the People’s Party 
of Ohio. 


The convention of the people’s party at Granger Hall, 
Springfield, O., on the 6th and 7th, contained about 700 del- 
egates. It proved to be an enthusiastic and harmonious 
gathering of farmers, laborers and reformers. 

A correspondent who witnessed the proceedings says: 
“ The convention greatly reminds one of the log cabin cam- 
paign days, and conveys the impression that the people’s 
party is in Ohio to stay. In fact, members of the new 
political organization confidently expect a stampede in 
November from the ranks of the old parties. It is already 
agreed that the campaign is to be one conducted in a farm 
wagon, that is, speeches are to be made from them all over 
the state. The convention is one of marked earnestness and 
and pronounced enthusiasm.” 

The party papers seemed to take great satisfaction at the 
assumed disruption of the new party on the issue of pro- 
hibition. With great good sense the convention turned an 
apparent danger into a source of political strength by the 
passage of the following resolution, which is submitted for 
the consideration of the national convention : 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in abolishing 
the element of profit, which is a source of constant temptation and 
evil, and therefore demand that the exclusive importation, exporta- 
tion, manufacture and sale of all spirituous liquors shall be conducted 


by the government or state at cost, through agencies and salaried 
officials in such towns and cities as shall apply for such agencies. 


The ticket nominated is headed by John Seitz of Tiffin. 
He is a farmer of mature ycars who has served in both 
branches of the Legislature as a democrat, and he ran for 
governor as a greenbacker in 1881 and in 1887 as a union 
labor man. Mr. Seitz is a man of great force of character, 
and commands the respect of both the farmers and the 
wage workers. 

The rest of the ticket is as follows: Frank Rist, lieuten- 
ant-governor ; D. M. Cooper, state auditor; Rial V. Smith, 
attorney-general; Henry Welt, state treasurer; Albert 
Yaple, supreme judge; J. H. Peterson, state school commis- 
sioner; J. S. Borer, member ofthe board of public works; 
W. J. Weaver, food and dairy commissioner. 

The platform is in substantial accdrd with the Cincinnati 
conference platform, including government ownership of all 
means of transportation and communication. There is 
every prospect that the new party will poll a fine vote. 
The noble record in Kentucky has given the leaders much 
encouragement. 


Young Thurman says that the farmers hold the key to 
the situation in Ohio. 


Boston Transcript: “The people’s party of Ohio wants the 
government to sell all the liquor that is sold. It is a won- 
der it stopped short of wanting it to give it away.” Even 
this would be better for public morals than the saloon busi- 
ness, run as it is for private gain and party aggrandizement. 


“The people’s party in Ohio will ent about the same 
figure in the state canvass as the third parties of the past,” 
observes the New York Times, forgetting the time when the 
republican party was a third party. 


Robert Schilling of Milwaukee made a fine impression at 
the convention. His speech at Springfield and his speech 


betore the Cincinnati conference ought to be circulated as 
campaign documents. 


A Massachusetts Opinion. 


Springfield Republican: Its platform is mainly the one 
adopted at Cincinnati with subsidiary parts relating to 
state affairs, including woman suffrage and Bellamy’s 
recently promulgated plan of meeting the drink question by 
establishing state in place of private dispensation of liquors 
on the theory that the element of profit in selling is largely 
responsible for the existing evils. If in the tre- 
mendous pulling together of the old party lines which will 
be seen in Ohio this fall on the issues that are to enter into 
the next national canvass, the party of the Alliance and 
socialists can make the big demonstration for a state ticket 
so freely predicted, we may be prepared to see some 
unlooked-for changes in the political situation to meet the 
new shaping of voting forces. 


Socialism under a New Name. 


New York Press: The so-called people’s party in Ohio 
seems to be socialism under a new name. 


A Good Plank, However. 
Philadelphia Ledger : 
We will count the Chickens Later. 


Chicago Tribune: This new people’s party has a hen on 
in Springfield, O. 


A queer liquor plank. 


A Nationalist Plank. 


Boston Herald: The provision for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing beverages by the government is an adoption of the 
nationalist theory. So far as the prohibitionists are con- 
cerned, who aim only at crushing the influence in polities of 
the liquor sellers, this would, no doubt, serve their purpose, 
though, perhaps, the sale of good liquor at cost, which is 
the desire of the nationalists, might stimulate general 
drinking more than the present sale of poor liquor at extor- 
tionary prices. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE SUGGESTED. 

John Morley, the British liberal, recently spoke as fol- 
lows: “Could not the state use its influence in the direction 
of something like a national insurance ? The most aftlicting 
thing ‘to be seen in modern society is that after men 
have worked, after they have spent all their material force, 
they are so often left beggars. The statesman would 
deserve well—would deserve more than the winners of 
battles — who could bring knowledge, experience, and 
accurate methodical thought to that great problem.” Under 
the title of “ A National Provision for Old Age,” the London 
Graphic says: “If it be true, as Mr. Chamberlain declares, 
that half the working men who reach the age of 60 have to 
seek parish relief, it is high time that an effectual remedy 
should be discovered, if possible, to prevent such a 
scandal.” 


ARTESIAN WELLS PUBLIC PROPERTY. 

Rk. J. Hinton, agriculturist commissioner, South Dakota: 
If I had the power to begin de novo, and knew as much of 
the artesian basin as we now do, I would make all artesian 
wells public property, or place them where necessity 
required them to be private, under public supervision intel- 
ligently directed. There is a grave danger possible in the 
multiplication of artesian bores, especially so in the many 
instances where wells are bored close together. No harm, 
I believe, can come so far as you have now gone in the 
Dakotas ; but as a matter of public spirit and duty there 
should be a careful refraining from indiscriminate boring 
for artesian water. The law of all semi-arid, sub-humid or 
arid regions, where water is essential to making or securing 
crops, requires that the same shall be considered as natural 
wealth, not subject to private ownership, and to be placed 
under public control. 
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THE DRIFT TOWARD NATIONALISM. 


Handled by a Conservative Newspaper. 


The Boston Herald, in the course of an elaborate editorial 
on “Nationalist Theories,’ says that in Massachusetts, 
“although there is no present demand for grants of public 
money to whoever chooses to borrow, there is a manifest 
wish that the local and state governments should enter 
upon undertakings that have hitherto been considered as 
lying quite without the range of official action. As a rec- 
ognized body in this state, there is no doubt that the nation- 
alists are more noisy than numerous, and it would hardly 
pay for either of the great political parties to shape their 
platforms of principles in order to suit these extremists and 
thus secure their votes. But it is probable a number of the 
views that would be classed as nationalistic are favorably 
entertained by a great many people who are in no way 
identified with the nationalist party. The pendulum of 
public opinion has swung, and is-swinging, in a direction 
altogether different from that it pursued a few years ago. 
There was a time, and not long past, when the opinion 
generally prevailed that the best government was that 
which governed least, and that no work should be entrusted 
to public authorities which could by any possibility be per- 
formed by private individuals. A number of circumstances 
have conspired to first neutralize and then reverse these 
opinions. 

The practical question that presents itself is: How far in 
this reaction from former convictions is it likely to go, and 
how far should its progress be recognized by the political 
parties? The average politician would, no doubt, be 
willing to deal with the matter in the form of glittering 
generalities, but even these might be construed into the 
admission of certain general principles that might prove 
obnoxious to conservative citizens in both parties. It may 
be advisable —at least, we shall find out when the 
experiment has been made —to have gas and electricity 
manufactured by a municipal corporation or by the repre- 
sentatives of town government; but it does not follow from 
that that the towns and cities could wisely enter into the 
work of supplying their people with coal, and it is equally 
questionable whether the street railway system could be 
improved if placed under municipal management, or the 
steam railways give the satisfaction they now do if they 
were under the direct control of the state.” 


THE POPULAR INITIATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


At an election held in Zwitzerland on the first Sunday in 
July an important change was effected in the constitution 
of that country, the popular initiative being adopted by a 
majority of over 50,000. Under this new provision any 
group of 50,000 citizens will have the power to force upon 
the Federal Chambers the consideration of any subject upon 
which they may agree, thus effectively rendering the legis- 
lature simply an organ for formulating the will of the 
people. The referendum, which is the veto power lodged 
in the hands of the people, has long been in operation there, 
and now that this democratic principle is supplemented by 
the popular initiative, or the power of the people to imitate 
legislation, Switzerland easily leads all other countries in 
purely democratic methods. 


THE NEW NATION. 


fAue. 15, 1891. 


A CONVERT TO NATIONALISM. 


The Boston Commonwealth presses forward and takes High 
Ground. 


Mr. Bellamy’s paper, The New Nation, says that The 
Commonwealth does not “deal in a dignified way with a 
serious matter” in discussing the plan of the Nationalist 
Club for “municipal coal yards.” But there are subjects 
which do not lend themselves readily to solemn treatment, 
and this seems to be one of them. The suggestion, how- 
ever, that the city should begin to experiment in paternal- 
ism by providing ice, cranberries and clams at cost for its 
inhabitants was made in all seriousness. The expense 
would be much less than that of furnishing coal, and the 
chances of success would be much greater. Moreover, food 
products are consumed by everyone, while coal is not. 
Indeed, Mr. Bellamy’s own forcible arguments have con- 
vinced us that a municipal shoe shop or a municipal flour 
mill ought to take precedence of his proposed municipal 
coal yard. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY, NEIGHBORS. 


“Mr. Vanderbilt and other members of his family,” says 
a metropolitan paper, ‘are very largely interested in the 
Lincoln bank, which has been established opposite the Van- 
derbilt offices. This bank receives more cash deposits than 
any other bank in the city, with one exception, for it takes 
the receipts of the great railway company centering in its 
vicinity, and a most interesting sight it is to see these 
deposits made. They are brought in daily by young men, 
who are protected by policemen, and the money is done up 
in packages, sometimes a foot deep and more than that 
broad, which are so long that it is impossible to pass them 
through the teller’s window, so they are tossed over the 
wire netting and are caught by the teller with much expert- 
ness, and thus hundreds of thousands of dollars go literally 
up in the air and then down into the vaults of the bank 
every day or two.” And yet one can walk two miles from 
the Lincoln bank and find starving people willing to work 
and with no prospect of bettering their conditions. These 
contrasts cannot remain before our eyes, much longer with- 
out either brutalizing the people or producing an agitation 
that will culminate in a complete subversion of the vicious 
system of competition. 


MUNICIPAL COAL IN THE CITY. 


Weymouth Gazette: The idea of municipal coal yards, 
advanced by the nationalists, appears to be gaining ground. 
Why not ? 

Coal is one of the greatest necessities of life and if the 
city or town should buy all the coal consumed within its 
limits during the year on one contract, at the lowest pos- 
sible price and sell and deliver it to the people at only such 
an advance as would pay the cost of handling, the cost of 
coal would be greatly reduced to the small consumer. Un- 
doubtedly a bill will be introduced into the legislature 
sooner or later to permit towns to do this. Why not go 
further and advocate government ownership of the mines 
that the entire control of the production shall be in the 
hands of the people? A large part of the misery and 
suffering in this country is endured by those poorly-paid 
human beings who toil underground that the rest of human- 
ity may be warm and comfortable, and their condition 
would be infinitely bettered by the government ownership 
of the mines. There would then be no more long shut- 
downs, on account ef alleged over production, to keep the 
prices up. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Up to the present time the bundle kindling-wood busi- 
ness of Boston has been divided between about a dozen 
firms, but a consolidation has been effected, and one firm 
now practically controls the business ; the price per hundred 
bundles has been raised from $1.40 to $1.80. And yet we 
are told that trusts in private hands are beneficial to the 
cominunity ! 


The milk business transacted on one of the main lines of 
railroad centering in Boston had until recently been in the 
hands of three firms, but has now passed into the control of 
the Boston Dairy Company. 


The textile workers’ convention at Fall River last week 
adopted a declaration of principles, which includes a lessen- 
ing of the hours of labor ; protection of laborers from acci- 
dents in factories and mines, etc. ; laws for securing sanitary 
improvements in shops; that children under 15 years of 
age be prohibited from work in factories. This organiza- 
tion is declared as not formed to foment strikes or create 
unpleasant relations between employees and employed, but 
to organize the textile workers of America into one grand 
powerful organization. 


Illinois. 


Consolidation has struck the book-trade. he firm of R. 
S. Peale & Co. and the Peoples’ Publishing House of 
Chicago have consolidated, under the firm name of the R. 
S. Peale company ; capital, $1,000,000. 


Iowa. 


The New Era (Hamburg) : This government has given to 
railroad corporations millions of acres of land and inillions 
of dollars as subsidies. But did you ever hear of the gov- 
ernment loaning a laboring man who had been thrown out 
of employment, a family dependent upon support, enough 
money to get a breakfast with? But it loans to the 
national banks, millions at one per cent. Yes, the govern- 
ment has had millions for corporations, but not one cent for 
toilers. 


Wisconsin. 


At a recent anti-monopoly mass meeting the citizens of 
Milwaukee demanded the running of the street cars by the 
city, three-cent fares, and tickets good for all lines. 


Indiana, 


The Indianapolis News in commenting upon the crowding 
of street cars to such an extent that ladies are obliged to 
stand and be wedged in among strangers, pertinently says: 
“Seats for fares is the growing demand in this and other 
American towns where life and comfort are esteemed.” 


New York. 


The employees of the elevated roads of New York are 
obliged to buy their caps from one firm, paying $1.35 each 
for them, while equally as good can be bought elsewhere at 
85 cents. 


Ohio. 


The organized workingmen of Cincinnati, to the number 
of about 20,000, have passed resolutions protesting against 
giving the city subways to private corporations. 


New Jersey. 


The Essex Passenger Railway company furnished transit 
facilities to the people of Newark up to less than a year 
ago, at which time local business men started a competing 


line called the Rapid Transit Electric Street railway, which 
soon became more popular than the old company. Some 
three weeks ago a combination of the two lines was effected. 
The first thing done was to increase the hours of labor of 
the conductors and motormen from 10 to 14 hours, and 
to make other changes disagreeable to the employees, and 
the result has been a strike and a complete tie-up of the 
line. 


Minnesota, 


The Great West (St. Paul) : The waterworks of the city 
of St. Paul were once private property. The city bought 
and operated the plant. The cost of water was reduced to 
the citizens nearly one half and the city still derived a 
large income from this source which lessened the tax. If 
this plan benefits the people in the case of the water works 
and does injustice to no individual, would it not be bene- 
ficial also in the parallel case of railways ? 


Miscellaneous. 


A California syndicate proposed to form a whalebone 
trust with the purpose of keeping only a small amount of 
bone upon the market, thus raising the price to nearly 
double that prevailing at present, and at the same time 
oblige the consumers to take that which was in hand regard- 
less of the quality. To avoid this threatened danger to 
their interests the consumers have formed a stock company 
under the name of the American Whaling company, the 
controlling interest to be owned by the whip manufacturers 
of Westfield, Mass., although the dry goods trade will be 
represented. The capital will be $1,000,000. Two first- 
class whaling steamers and three sailing vessels will be put 
into service at once, the fleet to be increased as necessity 
demands. 


Weymouth Gazette: The Boston Advertiser is becoming 
alarmed at the readiness with which nationalistic ideas are 
adopted by the people and is fearful of the new party’s 
working harm to the republican party. In a lengthy edi- 
torial in this morning’s issue it urges nationalists to work 
within the republican party for their ends and not to help 
throw power into the hands of the democratic party by any 
action as a separate party. How much did the Advertiser 
care for the nationalists until they began to show strength, 
and how long would it care for them if they should take its 
advice and become absorbed in the scramble for the spoils 
which is the distinctive issue between the two leading 
parties? As the nationalistic ideas become more popular it 
will be in order for the democratic party to set up as 
nationalists also and beg for their support. If either of the 
two great parties could be won over to a sincere support of 


-moderate ideas of nationalism, it would be heartily wel- 


comed as the champion and the nationalist leaders would 
gladly join its ranks, having no desire for personal emolu- 
ment, but only eagerness for the triumph of their cause. 
At present, however, there are no symptoms of any such 
conversion, 


Indianapolis Journal : “A Detroit burglar stole all the gas 
fixtures and several feet of lead pipe from a church in that 
city last week. Professional courtesy, however, debarred 
him from molesting the meter.” A fellow feeling makes us 
wondrous kind. 


The cordage trust has added to itself another great ele- 
ment of strength, having purchased the Boston Cordage 
company. The Boston company was formed by a consoli- 
dation of Eastern mills, and was the most powerful com- 
petitor of the trust. People well versed in these affairs say 
that their last deal renders the position of the trust impreg- 
nable in the fiber market. 


The Farmer’s Alliance of Kansas and Ohio show their 
sympathy with organized labor by refusing to purchase 
commodities manufactured by non-union men. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence saye a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on'more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

Tn this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
pee | The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conyen- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
pe love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them, Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. : 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes, 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preseryed as a common estate, and one to 
which the living haye title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,—a | apse social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 
One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 


WHICH WINS? 


BY MARY H. FORD. 
Price, 50 cents, Paper: $1.00, Cloth. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE 


ALLIANCE TRIBUNE. 


AN 8 PAGE, 48 COLUMN, 


Alliance People’s Party Paper. 


Ably edited, and has the best corps of correspondents 
in the State. Among thei are Senator Vefter, Congress 
men Davis, Otis, Simpso, and others. 


Every People’s Party man in the United States should 
subscribe for the paper published at the birthplace of 
the People’s Party. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Address 


THE ALLIANCE TRIBUNE, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Aue held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationlist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston. — Second Nationlist will meet Sunday 
evening Sept. 13, in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place, at 7.45 o’clock. 


Haverhill. — First Nationlist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month, Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
Pp. M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass. — First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Seere- 
tary, 33 Elm street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationlist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
{321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. — 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationlist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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The American Doncontormist 


Is battle-scarred and time-worn, 
But in the front, all the same! 


YSAAABSASAASAAANEAA EERE 
LODI OGIO OOOO ON 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it will follow as the night the day, thou 
Cans’t not then be false to any man.”’ 


IIltH YEAR.——~ 


THE “‘ NON CON.” 
Is trying to help 


THE MEN AND WoMEN who know they 
are “hard up” and want to know WHY 
and how to get relief. Unless you 
VOTH for what you want you 
have no right to expect it 
from others. - 2 

The number of clubs 


uproot these 

old bloodsuck- 

ing Monopolies 

and Trusts, together 

with the corrupt Par- 

ties which have foster- 

ed and fed them, and it can- 

not be done without their 

“talking back” and howling “‘an- 

archy,” — but in the end Right 

will prevail and the PHOPLH’S 
Will be Lone. 


THOSE ARE OUR SENTIMENTS, 
And if you agree, send your subscription to, 


H. & L. VINCENT, 


WINFIELD, KAS, 


Largest and Oldest Circulation west of Chicago 


DO OOOO OOO OOO WOOO 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


One Year $1.50. Six mo’s75c. Three mo's 0c. 
In clubs of ten, $1 each. 


Send for Our Wew Book List. 
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POOOOOOOOOO 
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“TRUE NATIONALIST.” |SUMMER 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘“‘ Referendum ” 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.”” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


SHORT LINE TO 
ADIRONDACKS, 
MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada, 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P. M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FAI4L8 for 


DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
articulars, apply at Hoorac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington 8t., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens, PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
8COPE anp STEREOP'T'TI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N.Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE 


A Weekly Yournal. of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything. Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


etc. 


THE NEW NATION. 


MUSIC 


SEASHORE AND GOUNTRY. 


POPULAR 80NG COLLECTION. 


Thirty-six songs. A fine collection of refined, 
yet popular songs, with piano accompaniment, 
“art paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
2.00. 


POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION. 
No.1, twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty-five pieces. 
The best dance music, especially adapted for the 
average musician. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 
pieces. 

Many ox the best higher-grade compositions of the 

day. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, 

gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR FOUR-HAND COLLECTION, 
Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published, 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. 


Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music Books, 
covering every possible want of any musician. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women. 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs, 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E, 
Lease, Mrs. Eva Mel)onald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs, Marian Todd, and many others. 


The only Journal of its kind in America, 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR PEOPLE’S PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE PITTSBURG KANSAN, 
A RADICAL ALLIANCE PAPER, 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Subscription one year - 2 $1.00. Ia the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


WM. R. DOBBYN, PH. D., 


Editor and Publisher. 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 

We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 

We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 

We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time itis made. 

We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 

We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 

FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative store, 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
G. F. WAsHBURN, Manager- 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which prices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at any number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E, 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'T. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 

lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

The Socialismand Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. Il. 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with asketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabyan Essays. American Edition with In- 

troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 
ane Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 
wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING C0., 
19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW PXYOVEMENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance: men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec, of F. A. andl. U. of lowa, 
No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 


GARMENTS, 
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THE DELACOCHAIRE 
COLOGNE. 


From the original Bordeaux Formula: 


Is THE 


Most delicate and lasting in the World.) ve 27° sums 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


COBB, ALDRICH & CO., 


Corner Kneeland and Wash. Sts., Boston. 


Also Agents for the Delacochaire Toilet 
Preparations. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TELE -PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 


wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘Tue GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “ GREAT PinE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far euperior to Florida acd Tropica: Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAkEwoon, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, PoInT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. .- 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS. 


Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 


Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


THE NEW NATION, /Architecture 


A WEEKLY. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


Nationalism. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 
13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


TERMS: $2.00 A YEAR. 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


SHEET OF MUSIC 
FREE TO ALL. 


With LapixEs’ FRIEND, a monthly, devoted 
to chiidren, women and home. Fancy Work 
and Fashion Departments are beautifully illus- 
trated. Musical, artistical, medical, religious, 
educational, cycling and literary notes are 
original, complete and truthful. Book and 
periodical reviews, and articles by the ablest 
writers in this country, specially for the 
FRIEND, should be read by every member of 
the family. The household, cooking and other 
similar departments should be studied by every 
housekeeper. Price, per year, $1.00; single 
or sample copy, 10 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
On trial four months, with a 40-cent sheet 


of music (all prepaid), to any reader of this 
paper (if mentioned), for ten 2-cent stamps. 


Ladies’ Friend Publishing Co. 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THe New NATION 


FILLS ORDERS FROM CLUBS 


for 


“Looking 
Backward.”’ 


Under Nationalism, 


——R ye 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. ] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


The Strike of a Sex, 


A Novel, by George N. Miller. 


Scores of testimonials are being received all 


the time. 
Sent, Post-paid, for 35 cents. 
Address 


GEORGE N. MILLER & CO. 
120 Liberty Street, New York. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
30 MILES SHORTER, ONE AND A HALF HOURS 


QUICKER. 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change, 
Leaves Boston daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A.M. *ssearoca’ 5.10 PM. 


SARATOGA 
Ample time allowed at Athol for DINNER, 


For tickets, time tables, seats in pa) lor cars and further 
particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington, St., or Hitehburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St.. Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


300,000 Are Singing 


FROM THE 


Alliance and Labor Songster! 


The demand for this little book was so very 
heavy that the publishers have now completed 
a beautiful 


MUSIC EDITION 


Revised and enlarged, in superior style, and 
furnished in both paper and board covers. 
This is far the largest Songster in the market 
for the price, and the carefully prepared index 
enables both word and number editions to be 
used together. The Music editions resembles 
in appearance and size Gospel Ilymns. More 
of these books are in use than any other Labor 
Songster published, and since the endorsement 
by the 


National Council, at Ocala, Florida, 


The demand is simply wonderful. With 
largely inereased facilities for publishing, all 
orders can be filled the same day received, 
whether by the dozen or thousand. Price, 
single copy, paper, 20c.; board, 25c., postpaid. 
Per dozen $2.00 and 2.50, postpaid. Word 
edition, 80 pages, 10c. 


H. & L. VINCENT, 


Winfield, Kansas. 


[Always mention this paper when writing. ] 


